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sy scitl Pcizas for Maiae Grown Crops. 
For the Season of 1879. 

Oxe HUNDRED DOLLARS in previams of $50, 30 
and 20, offered by the MAINE FARMER for the best 
acre of wheat grown in Maine in 1879. 

Firry DOLLARS, offsrei by the Lewiston Journal 
or the best acre of Indian Corn grown in Maine 
in 1879, 

Two MuNDRED DOLLARS, offered by Stillman B. 
Allen Esq ,of Boston to the boys of York county 
under seventeen years old, for ths beat eighth of 
au acre of ladian Corn growa in 1879, as follows: 
$100 for the largest yield; $50 for the second larg- 
est, and $10 each for the five next largest yields, 

Twevry-FIVE DOLLARS, offered by the Farmington 
Chronicle for the best acre of potatoes, grown in 
Franklin County in 1879. 

TwENry-FIVE DOLLARS offered by the Waterville 
Mail, tor th» best acre of Indian Corn grown in 
1879, withtn the limits of the North Kennebec Ag- 
ricultural Society, provided it reaches or exceeds 
169 bushels of shelled corn. 

SevestY DOL™ARS, offered by John W. Veazie 
Esq , of Bangor for crops of wheat, corn and gar. 
den vezetales, gro wn by members of the Penob- 
scot Farmers’ Club. 

Twaexty-FiVE DOLLARS by the Proprietors of Pop- 
] n’s Selicated Phosphate, of Baltimore, Md , for 
the best one-half acre of Spring Wheat, grown on 
sod land; $25for the best one-half acre of Indian 
Corn, grown on 804 land; $20 for the best one-halt 
acre ot Sugar Bests, choice of land allowed. No 
fertilizers to be used on either crop except Pop- 
lun’s Selicated Phosphaie, These offers are made 
through A. L. Dennison, Secretary of the Maine 
State Agricultural Society. 

One GOLD, ONE SILVER AND ONE BRONZE MEDAL, 
by Messrs. H. K, & T. B. Thurber & Co ’ 28 
Broadway, N. Y., to be awarded at the Maine 
State Fair, for the firat, second and third best 
package of Butter of not less than fifty lbs., made 
in Maine during the present year and salted with 
Higgin’sa Eureka Salt. This offer is made through 
Mr. Dannison who will soon have the medals on 
exaibition at his offic2, No. 29 Preble Street, Port- 
land, 

Ove HUNDRED DOLLARS by the Maine Sugar Beet 
Company, forthe best two acres of Sugar Beets 
raised under contract with the Maine Sugar Beet 
Company and delivered to them on board the 
cars or by vessel; $50 for the beat one acre under 
contract and delivered as above; $3v for the sec- 
ond best acre; $20 for the third bestacre. Notice 
to be given to A. L Dennison, S2cretary of the 
Maine State Agricultaral Society, Portland, by 
all competitors prior to June 15, 1879. 








We are told by the farmers of Northern 

Aroostook that they are in the habit of 
cropping their lands year aiter year with- 
out dressing and with no sensible diminu- 
tion in the yield, either of grain or of grass, 
and after a careful examination of the soil, 
we have no reason to doubt it. But this 
fact stands out as a remarkable exception 
to all other portions of the State, and it is 
as certain as that day follows night, that 
this state of things cannot exist for many 
years, even in the fertile valley of the 
Aroostook. Osa plentiful supply of ma- 
*nure, in all the older portions of the State, 
depends the continued fertility of the soil, 
the amount of crops, and consequently the 
extent to which farm labor is rewarded. 
We have frequently, in these columns, urged 
upon the farmers of Maine the importance 
of raising their own bread, and responses 
have sometimes come from correspondents 
in which they have characterized our views 
as nonsense,” and urged the scarcity of 
dressing as the reason why it cannot be 
done. Now, we have bad no occasion to 
change our views upon this subject, and 
wheu we advise the farmers of te State to 
plant an extra acre of corn in order to make 
sure of asupply for their own wants, we 
mean of course, that a corresponding 
amount of dressing is to be provided. 

There is no expenditure on a farm, 80 
safe as that for manure; and the labor re- 
quired to increase it is never labor lost, at 
any rate, if the labor is directed by an or- 
dinary amount of agricultural knowledge 
and skill. Every source of supply should 
be made available, and especiai care should 
be taken that nothing capable of fertilizing 
islost. If the farmer rcturns to the soil as 
much as he takes off, the farm will retain 
aly its original fertility ; the true farmer is 
never content with this. To add to its fer- 
tility, and the amount and quality of the 
crops taken from the soil, is the aim and 
ambition of every intelligent husbandman. 
When tis is done, his labor is diminished, 
his profits are greater and his farm more 
valuable; nor should the pleasure arisng 
from beautiful fields, golden harvests, fine 
animals and accumulating prosperity be 
Omitted in making up the estimate of the 
advantages of successful culture. Manure 
may be a homely subject but on its prepar- 
ation and use, successful agriculture must 
ever depend. 

The preparation of ma.iures involves care 
and labor but itis labor that pays. The 
work of preparing a compost is much great- 
erthan simply drawing from the yard the 
droppings of the animals, but it is much 
more economical in the end, because the 
quantity is so much increased and the qual- 
ity so much improved. ‘The only other 
method that can compare with it, and that 
is not so satisfactory because there will be 
More or less waste, isto spread the sub- 
Stances, muck, stable litter, leaves, wash of 
Toads, leached ashes, &c., over the yard 
aud allow them to be fermented there. The 
fundamental principle of the preparation 
of manures is that of impregnating the 
earths used in the process, with the soluble 
Salts and the gasses, which in the ordinary 
method of rotting, are wholly or at least 
Partially lost to the farmer. The great bus- 
loess of the farmer who aims at profit in 
his business, should be t> convert useless 
into useful matter; to change dead, putrid 
Substances into organic matter, into corn, 
Rtain and roots; into meat, milk and wool; 
into all the products of the farm—into 
the means cf wealth and rational happi- 
hess, 

We have penned these few thoughts and 
Suggestions, by no means claiming that we 
have brought out anything new, for scarce- 
ly anything new can be said upon the mat- 
ter. We believe in the vital importaace of 
the subject to the farming interests of the 
State, and hence in the constant enforce- 
Ment of these old truths. We believe that 
on many a farm in the State, more manure 
is annually wasted than would be sufficient 
todress the extra acre of corn. When 
manures are left in the yards over summer, 
&nd are expesed to the action of the sun 
&nd rain, they are deprived of much of 
their value, ‘The most efficient parts pass 
Sway and are lost to the farm. They should 

heaped up with alternate layers of earth, 
Vegetable mold, muck and a small quantity 
Of lime, in order that the salts and gasses 
Set free by fermentation and decomposition 
MAY be absorbed and saved, There are 





many other sources of waste of manure to 
which we cannot call attention in this arti- 
cle, but to which we shall, from time to 
time refer. 


a. 
True and False Economy. 


The practice of economy is essential at 
all times but there has rarely been a time 
when there was greater need of it than 
now. The lower price of farm products 
and the difficulty with which remunerating 
sales are made, all indicate that the farmer 
should exercise great prudence in the man- 
agement of his affairs, and give special 
attention to his income and expenditures. 
his is especially the case with those who 
are in debt, or who having little in advance, 
are dependent on the annual proceeds of 
the farm, and their labor for their support. 
There are those in every community whom 
the pressure of the times, the prices of liv- 
ing or the scarcity of money hardly ever 
reaches. They are those who subsist on 
the fees of effice or on the interest of their 
accumulations. Lessons of economy are 
not necessary to such. 

But while we would enjoin the strictest 
economy ia all our expenditures, we would 
by no means narrow the broad distance be- 
tween ecotomy and parsimony; between 
prudence and covetousness. If reform in 
expenditures is necessary, the farmer should 
see that it falls on those things which are 
the least essential to his present and future 
prosperity. It would be downright foolish- 
ness to commence a system or curtai]ment 
by dispensing with any of the necessary 
implements of the farm, the absolute need 
of which would produce the evil which he 
seeks to avoid. Equally erroneous would 
it be for retrenchment to fall on any of those 
things necessary to inform and improve the 
mind, and thus promote the intelligence, 
respectability and consequent happiness of 
the farmer and his family. Better would 
it be to dispense with a new coat, and make 
the old one last another year, than to part 
with the means of instruction; to forego the 
luxuries of the table than to starve and 
dwarf the mind. 

The importance of this particular point 
cannot be too strongly urged or too fre- 
quently enforced upon the mind of the 
farmer, cr the truth too frequently im- 
pressed, that economy, or rather parsimony 
in this direction, is a serious crime and the 
means of inflicting untold and irreparable 
injury. It is not in this, nor in similar 
things that economy should be begun, but 
every farmer when tempted to purchase 
anything, should first ask himself the ques- 
tion, if itis necessary for him t» have it, 
and not purchase i: until tais query is fully 
and satisfactorily answered. ‘Then make it 
a rule to pay in alvance for everything that 
is purchased, for this is one of the most 
important of all tae aids to the practice of 
true economy. A farmer who is in the hab- 
it of paying down for his purchases, oi 
course, has almost unlimited credit, if he 
chooses to make use of it, and thousands 
have been wrecked and ruined by having 


such excellent credit. 
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Poland-China Swine. 


Oircut this week represents a puir of 
the Poland-China Swine, bred by Mr. D. 
M. Magie of Oxford, Ohio. ‘The character 
of the breed may be easily seen and will 
doubiless be appreciated from our engrav- 
ing. Mr, Magie claims to have origivated 
this breed, though his claim is contested by 
other breeders. However this may be, there 
is much credit due to Mr. Magie who has 
carefully bred these swine since 1837. They 
are quiet and docile and the sows excellent 
nurses. They fatten readily at any age. 
At 18 to 20 months old, they may easily be 
made to weigh from 500 to 600, and at 10 to 
12 months, they frequently dress 350 lbs. 
The carcass is long, round and well pro- 
portioned. In color they are black with 
occasional white spots. The specimens 
here represented came from a herd of five 
hundred. 


ee 


Notes. 


From A. William: & Co., Boston, we 
have received a Text Book of Veterinary 
Obstetrics, including the discases and acci- 
dents incidental to pregnancy, pariuritivn 
and early age in domesticated animals, with 
two hundred and twelve illustrations, by 
George Fleming, one of the most distin- 
guished veterinary surgeons in Europe. 
rhis is alarge octavo volume, containing 
nearly 800 pages, and is the most complete 
work of tie kind ever befure published. 
The only work upon veterinary obstetrics 
ever published in England was a small vol- 
ume by Skellet in 1807. ‘The volume before 
usis from the press of Albert Cogswell, 
New York, and is well printed and substan- 
tially bound. A copy should be in the pos- 
session of eyery stock breeder. 

One of the good purposes served by the 
Grange, is the opportunity for social en- 
joyment which it affords, and the develop- 
ment of the social faculties which it aids in 
effcting. There is often much of lone- 
someness in farm life, and as mankind are 
naturally gregarious in their habits, any 
organization which brings a people togeth- 
er upon a common level, for social and in- 
tellectual communion, must be beneficial. 
[u politics and even in religion, there is cf- 
ten too much bitterness of feeling, for the 
discordant elements to unite in a common 
purpose, but the Grange discards both: 
aud persons of all shades of religious faith, 
and politics, can here meet together with- 
out friction or discord, because they act up- 
on mat‘ers only in which there is a com- 
munity of interest. 

The medical profession is already greatly 
over-crowded, and «till the number of grad- 
uates in medicine increases from year to 
year. In 1810 the proportion of doctors to 
population was one to 12,000; in 1840 it was 
one to 6,800 and in 1877 one to every 4,700 
We have, in proportion to the population 
t+o physicians in the United States, to one 
in Canada; three to onein Grea; Britain, 
four to on? in France and five to one in 
Germany. It isno wonder that sickness 
and the death rate increases, While all the 
professions are overcrowded and thousands 
of mechanics are out of employment, the 
ranks of the tillers of the soil are never full, 
and all who will turn their attention to this, 
man’s first and best employment, and labor 
industriously and intelligently, can be sure 
of competency and independence which are 
all that are needed. 

We are able to announce an invention 
which will be of importance to wives who 
have snoring husbands, and vice versa. It 
is well known that the remedy for 





pose Dr. Wyeth has invented an article 
which is at once an effective remedy, and 
so cheap that any and all who need it, can 
possess it. It consists of a snugly fitting 
cap and a piece of soft material fitting the 
chin. These are connected by elastic web- 
bing, which is joined to the cap, near the 
ears. This simple contrivance prevents the 
jaw from dropping, and therefore renders 
snoring impossible. It is doubtful if many 
will adopt it, for few are they of either sex 
who will admit that they ever snore, and 
most people are affronted if accused of it. 
It is a fact that diseases of the throat and 
lungs are aggravated by snoring, and when 
known, this may induce some persons to 
adopt the remedy. 

The bone superphosphate manufactured 
by the say State Company has been thor- 
oughly tested and has always given entire 
satisfaction. Where soils have been ex- 
hausted or partially so, of these imporiant 
substances, by successive croppings, the 
effect of this fertiliz2r is so well marked as 
to convince the most skeptical. The Bay 
State Bone Superphosphate is advertised in 
this paper. 

Kemp’s patent manure spreader and cart 
combined, was on exhibition at the last 
Maine State Fair, and attracted much at- 
tention. It works admirably, pulveriziag 
the manure so finely that it is all ready to 
be taken up by the young plants, when it 
reaches the seil. Fora full description see 
out and advertisement in another column. 

The Penobscot County Farmers’ Club 
had a very interesting session last week. 
The subject under discussion was ‘Failures 
in Farm O>erations,” and remarks were 
made by Messrs. Irad Fenderson, Peter C, 
Baker, W. E. Gibbs, Hebron Luce, C. M. 
Freeman, Charles Copeland, H. M. Far- 
rington, James Neally, Stephen Chase, 
Thomas George, J. F. Jordan, Coolidge 
Comings and otbers, all of whom maie in- 
teresting remarks, and all expressing their 
belief that farming, notwithstanding its 
failures and drawbacks, is on the whole, 
the surest, and aftords the moat real en- 
joyment—is the most honorable and loity 
occupation man can seek, and that it is the 
duty of every citizen to encourage that ed- 
ucation which wi!l advance the science to a 
higher state of perfection. 

Mr. F. H. WUorbia of Hartford, Conn., 

sends us a little volume ot which he is the 
author, giving an account of the origin, 
characteristics, requirements, &., of the 
Plymouth Rock fowl, with special refer- 
ence to the improved straine The work is 
illustrated with engraviags of these popu- 
lar birds and will be a valuable aid to breed- 
ers and dealers in fowl. 
Rhymes of Science, wise and otherwise. 
is the title of a little volume pubiished by 
the Industrial Pablication Company of New 
York. The volume coatains twenty-three 
short poems, and among the authors are 
Dr. Holmes, Bret Harte, Saxe and Prof. 
Rankins. Itis printed on nice paper and 
‘Hustrated. 


A farmer in Connecticut has shown by 
experiment that the flat Eaglish turnip as 
focd for milch cows, is worth twenty-five 
cents per bushel. He arrived at the result 
by noting the diminished q iavtity of m'lk 
when the feeding of turnips was omitted. 
[here was no saving of hay by feeding the 
turnips, and this agrees with other expcri- 
ments which have goue ty show that the 
same amoun' of hay will be consumed 
when these turnips are fed, but they aid ia 
the digestion of hay and other similer fud- 
der and increase the flow of milk. 
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Care of the Dairy Pasture. 
BY 5. T. FLOYD, WINTHROP. 

There are many elements of success being 
wasted because we do not comprehend their 
existance. Powerful forces in vature only 
waiting our beck or ca'lt» be utiliz:d, yet 
passed by ia ignorance as unworthy of our 
seriuus attention. Perhaps nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the management of 
our common pastures. Ever since the first 
dawn of creation, when Gud said jet the 
earth bring forth grass, have the silent 
subt’e elements been in operation t» obey 
the mandate. The grinding, crushing pow- 
er of the frost that cleaves with invisible 
wecges the hardest rocks, the mysterious 
power of the acids that c»me down to us in 
every summer shower Cii3olving into plant 
food our coarse, hard scil. Toe heat and 
long drought of summer bringing t» the 
surtace salts from the subsoil. These and 
many (ther forces in nature are constantly 
offering service to man, and in spite of his 
ignorance doing him good. So the grass 
springs up on the hillside, ia the valley by 
the side of still waters, on banks of running 
brooks, clothing the whole eart2 with beau- 
ty and verdure. 

Now what most requires at*ention ia the 
management of our pastures, is the natural 
rotation and adaptation of these different 
grasses to differeat conditions of soil In 
our cultivated fields we fit the soil to the 
crop which we intend to grow. It it lacks 
any, or is deficient in all tne essential ele- 
ments of plant food, we supply the demand 
either by stable manure or commercial fer- 
titz rs, or both, while our pastures are 
mo-tly left for nature to care for in its own 
way. This matter of diff+rent grasses, and 
indeed all plants growing, naturally on 
soils adapted to their production without 
the aid of man, is one of peculiar interest, 
and should receive more attenticn from our 
scientific agriculturist. 

it ivoks sometimes as if all our forest 
lands are stocked with an unlimited variety 
of plant seed which they are holding-in 
trust for future ages, and as the larger 
trees are removed and the cat¢le turned on, 
first one variety of grass will spring up, 
and as the soil becomes exhausted of some 
eleraent necessary to its full development, 
another variety will take ics place, and 
when that is starved ont,a more hardy 
and less nutritive plant will grow, so that 
ia time our pastures need rest. No, not 
rest, but change, for the work of manufac- 
turing plant food never stops. We only 
use up certain parts of it too fast. 

And now we will leave these half under- 
stood theories to the patient scholar, who 
will ia time investigate and bring out for 
practical benefit many new facts concerning 
chemical affinities and combiaations that 
are going on in earth’s great laboratory, 
and take you if you please around among 
our practical farmer friends. Here is our 
friend A., we will see what he has to say. 
He has a dairy farm aud this is what he 
says: “I donot see what ails my cattle, 
they do not do well in summer, yet my 
neighbor B’s., whose pasture joins mine, 
are looking splendidly, and besides, give 
more milk than mine. I begin to ‘ 
“he goes on to say,” there is something in 
luck, for last summer I sold neighbor B. a 
cow that had always kept poor and givena 

quantity of and as soon as 
she got into his hands, she began to pick 
ap, as we say, and makes a real good cow. 

Now I do not feed 
is headed 
to seed. 





snoring 
is to keep the mouth shut, and for this pur- 


cows, or expect them to do much, but now 
itseemsto me they have no excuse for 
serving meso. Well, the very next man 
to interview is this same neighbor B. who 
bougbt the poor cow, and who A. insin- 
uates always feeds his pastures short, and 
here are our questions and we will give his 
answers. 

Do you feed your dairy pasture short in 
early summer? 

Yes, I do feed short in June. I like to 
keep down the weeds; I like to keep down 
the foul grass; indeed, I like to keep down 
all the grass; keep it short and it will keep 
green and sweet, but let it go to seed and 
20 cow would eat it, and if they would, it 
would make no milk. 

Speaking of milk, do you think there is 
any milk in these weeds and foul grasses in 





June? 
Certainly there is; almost every thing 


ing from the ground and before torming 
seed, coatains the elements of milk, though 
in ditferent proportions. 

How dos this close feeding effsct the 
cows later in summer? 

I get more milk for it; the pasture looks 
greener and the feed is better; cows like 
green grass and will feed pretty close for it; 
and itis the green grass that makes the 
most milk. The futare good of the pasture 
too, requires that it be well fed. If for in- 
stance, only half stock enough are turned 
on to a pasture to feed it, they will eat asa 
matter of course, only the best of the 
grasses, and leave the poorer to cccupy 
and encumber the ground. and perhaps 
bear seed for the next year’s crop; and ia 
a few years the pasture will produce only 
weeds and bushes, and the very poorest 
kind of grass. I like not only te keep the 
pasture well fed down, but to go over it in 
August and cut down any thistles and bush- 
es that have sprung up and got too large 
for the cows to manage. 

Does not this course which you pursue 
use up the peculiar kind of plant food nec- 
essary to the growth of these richer grass- 
es, faster than nature prepares it, so that in 
the course of years your pasture will be- 
come impoverished? 

There is no doubt oft it, and as we have 
plenty of forest land we can and ought to 
change. When wecut off wood, burn the 
brush and sow on grass seed, in order to 
keep up the supply of wood, we should 
leave an equal area in the pasture to grow 
to wood. Loave a space and not cut the 
bushes a few years, and it will surprise 
most any one to see how quick a growth of 
wood will be made. Meanwhile this new 
land as we call it, is what makes the good 
pasture; cows will stay on ic aud feed till 
it wili getto bea standing rule with the 
cow boys, *‘we will put the cows on the 
new piece.” 

Here comesia what my neighbors call 
good luck. I buy occasivnally a cow from 
one of these old pastures, poor in flesh and 
a poor milker, and turn her into this new 
land just comiag into grass, with all the 
phosphate stored up ready for use, and a 
change is soon visible; the cow gains in 
fl‘sh and in miik, and soon gets a reputa- 
ion agareal good cow. Luck? Well call 
it luck if you please to, but I call it good 
feed. 

This is the way a friend of mine did once. 
He bad two pastures, one near his bui!d- 
ings, aud the other at.the back end of his 
lot. Asa matter of course the one near 
home had fora long time, been used fora 
dairy pasture, and the more distant one for 
sheep Neither seemed todo very well. The 
father told his boys one day he was going 
tomikea change. The cows must have 
the sheen pasture the next year, and the 
sheep must take the cow pasture. They 
objected; it would make work to drive the 
cows across the lot every day, and then the 
wall must be top-poled around the cow 
pasture to keep the sheep in. But my 
friend had counted the cost and made up 
his mind with all the otj ctions before him. 
Soin wiater he cut and hauled out poles 
for the walls, and also enough for a temp>- 
rary lane througha itield where the cows 
were to be drives. In the spring he com- 
menced ani [ watched the change with mach 
interest, to see if it would pay. There 
was soon an improvement in the condition 
of his sheep. His lambs got fat early and 
were ready for market while such meat 
brought a good price. But what interes@ed 
me most was, how it would work on the 
cows; and they did seem to rejoice more 
than the sheep, and they showed their grat- 
itude too by giving brimming pails fall of 
milk. It was a change that seemed to 
work well for both, for while the sheep eat 
a great many weeds that cows reject, so the 
cows will feed on pasture that has become 
so rich by the excrements of sheep that it 
is almost worthless for the latter; yet the 
two should never be allowed to run at the 
same time in the same enclosure. Sheep 
may do well enough, but cows are more 
cleanly, and require theic grass to be weil 
washed after sheep have run over it, before 
it is relished by them. 

Next to good feed comes good water. If 
cows are required to travel a long distance 
in hot weather toa pond, or drink water 
that is unwholesome from some muck hole 
near by, they will chose the latter aiterna- 
tive, and then punish their owners by with- 
holding a certain per cent. of their milk. 
There are many pastures that have springs 
or little runniag brooks where the water 
goes dancing and singing along as clear as 
erystal all through the early summer, but 
when the hot sun of August comes, if ex- 
posed to its full blaze, dry away and afford 
only a little muddy stagnant water. Some 
thirty years ago I knewa man who had 
such a spring and brook flowing from it, 
through his pasture. No bushes nor trees 
around nor near it, and it would always 
dry up in hot weather when most needed. 
He watched it a little and observed after a 
ho*. sunshiny day, it would be dry, and the 
next morning quite wet along its bed; so 
he thought if its banks were covered with 
shade trees it would check the evaporation 
and save the water, and for this end he be- 
gantowork. He allowed no bushes cat 
within several rods of his little brook. He 
set a few forest trees along by its banks; 
and protected them fora short time from 
the cattle. Every thing that grew on the 
land was allowed to drop down and form a 
mulch to hold and help the forest seeds to 
germinate, and the result is to-day the little 
brook is surrounded by a growth of 
trees, has plenty of running water, clear 
and sweet in the dryest season, four- 
fold for all the care and labor bestowed 


plenty of shade trees. It 
afew in some low 





POLAND-CHINA SWI 


will usually find them in the middle of a hot 
day, and there should be the shade trees. 
If the man who cleared the land of the orig- 
inal growth was so thoughtless as to cut 
them all down, set out some and protect 
them at first by a few stakes and scantlings, 
or save a few bushes that spring up natur- 
ally as they frequently will in any pasture, 
and you will be surprised to see how quick- 
ly you will have shade trees to protect your 
cows from the hot rays of the midday sun. 
Cows delight in trees; they love to rub 
their sleak, glossy sidcs against their 
trunks. They liketo get on their shady 
side in a hot summer day, and crop the 
moist, tender grass, made more tender and 
jinviting by the grateful shade, and above 
|all te lieon the green cool carpet under 
|some wide spreading boughs and chew the 








ah vie, 


NE. 
; cud of luxury and contentment. 


| ure by the poet king to represent the love 
gud care of a God who has condescended to 
lof ages, the words come down to us full of 
| meaning. 

| I pity theman wio has not enough of 
|the spirit of the great Shepherd in him to 
|feela pleasing, grateful satisfaction when 
jhe sees the dumb animals under his care 
| well fed, comfortable and contented. There 
| should be a certain kind of sympathy be- 
tween the busbandman and his herds. 
|**My sheep hear my voice, &2.” How can 
|we know the limit of pleasure which the 
mild, soothing tones of the human voice 
gives tothe helpless animals so much be- 
low us? Premiums are offered for the best 
butter color. I will tell you the best but- 
ter color in the world; a good Jersey cow 
fed on the grasses that grew on our bigh, 
rich pastures. But do not expect too much 
jeven froma Jersey cow, for she cannot 
make somethirg from nothing, or Bood 
butter from poor feed. The «ffect may not 
be 80 apparent in cheese, but ldo krow 
from observation that first class butter can- 
not be made where cows feed exclusively 
on low, swaley pastures. I have seen cows 
turned from a high, dry pasture, where the 
grass seemed to be very short, to a low one 
with plenty of feed, and the result was, no 
increase of milk, but a visible whitening 
and softening of the bu'ter. Nowif you 
are not making first class butter so as to 
get the highest price ia market, do not be 
too realy to find fault with your cow or 
with your better” half, but lock well to you 
pasture and see that the trouble does not 
originate there. 











For the Maine Farmer, 
Popular new Raspberries. 





How to Grow them Successfully. 
The uasually large number of new va- 
| rieties of this fruit that bave reeently made 


descripiiens of some of these will p haps 
be a1 assitince in making a sek ction; 
thoughit should be understood tia 
and climates make so much 4dffsrence, 
that actual experi nents or trisis ina limi- 
ted way of these newer fruits, will decide 
their valne for each person, much better 
than any wrds thatI can write. How- 
ever, some of these new varieties have si- 
ready revealed such a genera! adaptato. 
tv widely separated localities, as t> show 
that «ven a preliminary trial wil! ha’ diy be 
needed before engaging in their larger cul- 
tivation. We are certainly fortunate iv 
this land, in being favored with so wany 
large and dezirable varieties, and of all 
colors, qualities and times of ripening. In 
colors aione, we can name almost as many 
as the rainbow contains—bright scarier, 
crimson, dark purple, brown, white, ora: ge 
and black; while the early summer as well 
as the Ja’e fa'l months alike fiad the bush- 
es ripening their fruit. Ce tsisly those 
who find e:joyment ia varity, cannot 
feal but that the raspDerry furnises its 
full share. 

The Cuthbert, is the first of these newer 
varieties tiat I will now describe. [ft is 
one of the largest of red raspberries, the 
fruit measuring 212 inches around, and 
some specimens slightly over 3 inches ix 
circumference. The berries seem to be 
well adapied to either table use or mark=t 
purposes, being of excellent quality for 
eating, and yet sufficiently firm for ship- 
ping to distant points. Fruit growers will 
readily recognize ia this fact. a morit that 
is to be found in bat few of the other varie- 
ties. The plants have thus far shown 
great vigor of growth and unusual adapta- 
tion to diff-rent svils—growing thriftily on 
sandy as well as heavie-t clay loams. 
Their unusual hardiness will be well ap- 
preciated as thus far they have not re- 
quired protection in winter. 

Pride of the Hudson, the large size of 
the berries—some specimens measuring 
over 3inches around, and the wonderful 
productiveness of the plants are the two 
cbief points of value in this variety. As 
to its habits for bearing I will mention that 
at one time over 600 berries, smail and 
large, were connted upon & single cane 
3 12 feet high. The plants have not proved 
as hardy as it was though* during the first 
few years would be the case, and are bene- 
fitted by covering in winter. The fruit is 
ofa rich red color, delicious and melting. 
and better for home use, than for distaut 
markets. 

Flo-ence, is a large yellow or orange col- 
ored berry that is now attracting consider- 
abl: attention. The plants in habits of 
growth are similar to ‘*blackcaps,” taking 
root from the tips. The fruit is of good 
quality and is produced in abundance. 
Caroline and Brierless Orange, are other 
yellow varieties, the last requiring protec- 
tion in winter in this latitude. Memmoth 
Giuster and Gregg, still stand unsurpassed 
among the black varieties; though David- 
son's Thorniess and Dolittle, possess -suf- 
ficiently good qualities to cause them to be 
retained in many gardens. Early Prolific, 
Q.vween of the market, Henrietta and Reli- 
ance are red varieties of decided merit, 
that ripen some of them early and others 
late in the season. 

The raspberry can be grown on quite a 
variety of soils, and there are few portions 
ot our land but where some of the varie- 
ties can be grown successfully. Even up- 
on scils of very heavy clay, the black va- 
rieties and some others do well, though a 
moijerately moist, loamy, soil seems to be 
the best fitted for growing them in their 
greatest ection. The plants should be 
set out four feet apart each way, or 


soils 


out, the will the growth be the first 
year: still I have sent the plants through 
the mails to — distant ¢ustomers even 





To “lie 
| down in green pastures by the side of still 
that grows in our pastures when first start-| waters” was selected as the stronges: fig- 


| be called Father, and to-day after the lapse 




















application of fertilizers once a year, will 
soon result in many a pleasant feast of this 
delicious fruit. R. H. Hatnes. 

Saugerties-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

© oo _- 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Feed and Manure, 

I wrote an article a few weeks since for 
another journal on the above topic, with 
the hope to draw out such a discussion as 
should be of value to such of us as are igno- 
rant in those matters upon which we ought 
to be best informed. As yet I have re- 
ceived no response. 

I now propose to try the old “FARMER.” 
If I write some things which I have said 
before it will be with the wish that they 
will be no Jess important for being twice 
told. What I wish to briny out is the rel- 
ative value of the residuum or excrement to 
the cost of the food consumed. We have 
been accustomed in times past, to feed ani- 
mals for growth, labor, wool, mutton, beef, 
pork, butter, cheese or milk as the case 
may be, and with little thought ot the rela 
tive proportion of the value of the feed to the 
value of the manure. In these days of fall- 


ing prices and hard times, the margin of 


profit is small at the best and a trifle upon 
either side of the ledger will often indicate 
the difference between success aud failure. 


Under these c'rcumstances, it is the part of 


wisdom to take into account all the items 
aud conditions that enter into our opera- 
tions 28 praciical farmers. ~ 

Tn a table before me, the author of which 
I do not know. the value of the excrement 
from a ton of linseed cake is placed a* $17.- 
00, decoticated cotton seed meal at $25.00, 
peas $16.00, malt dust $17.00, calculating 
the same upen the marked value of the 
stardard commercial fertilizers. Here is 
another, snag; it does not necessarily tollow 
tbat these are with what they cost in mar- 
ket. but if we get the relative value it is 
sufficient for our purpose. If wh«a’ 





blossoms late, and never fails from frost 
injuring the blossoms; the tree is health- 
ier and lasts longer than the Baldwin. 
There is no apple to my taste, equal to the 
Northern Spy; take one from the sunny 
side of the tree that bas been kept in a cool 
fruit room until the middle of January, and 
give it a week’s seclusion in a warm room, 
and I venture to predict that your corres- 
pondent if he could e of it would say 
that he never tasted of a superior apple. 
If Downing is made to say the ‘flesh is 
white” a mistake has arisen somewhere for 
the flesh is yellowish in ripe and ae pel 
cultivated fruit. For common greenish col- 
ored Spy’s, with whitish flesh, that grow 
on trees with dense wood foliage excluding 
the air and sun from the fruit, I bave no 
words of commendation. I have only to 
say further of the Baldwin, that it decayed 
and disappeared some years ago from my 
land on which the Northern Spy set at the 
same time is now flourishing. Spr. 
March, 1, 1879 





Notes and Queries. 


Seed. 

Mr. A. Stinchfield of Hartland has a few 
bushels of Lost Nation wheat which he will 
sell for seed. He also has a seedling pota- 
to which originated with him and which 
after five years’ trial, he thinks will bea 
valuable addition to our numerous varieties 
of this tuber. A subecriber in Orland, 
name not given, inquiries for Early Ohio 
potatoes for seed, ani also for the Peerless. 
Mr. G. H. Seavey of Farmingdale has the 





| Peerless potato and also the Early Ohio. 
| He states that he planted four kinds last 
| year in four rows of equal length, with the 


following results: The Early Ohio yielded 


bran, | One and one-half bushels; Early Rose, one 


which in the same table has a manurial | and three-fourths bushels; Burbank’s Seed- 


value of $12 00, can be 
$18.00, and wiil pay for itself i. milk or 
butter, then we come pretty near the real- 
ization of the boy’s wish to “have his cake 
and eat it too.” But we wish to go still far- 
ther and find by analysis what was contained 


in the food and what is leftin the manure, | 


and then we know exactly what the. ani- 
mal has got from it whether we know what 
it was woithto him or not If the excre- 
ment was worth about as much as the 
food, we might well fear that the animal 
had received Jittle benefit from the op- 
eration. This, Mr. E}tor, isan important 





purchase? at about ling, two and one-half bushels and Peerless 


three and one-half bushels. 

‘The following persons have the Peerless 
potato which they will sell for seed; John 
A. Dennett, No. Berwick; L. A. Stewart, 
Cambridge; W. B. Ferguson, East Dix- 
mo.t; Sanford Stevens, Dexter. 


Cora Grown on Poor Land by the use of 
a Small Quantity of Bradley’s Phosphate. 

In the spring of 1877, [ broke up three- 
quarters of an acre of old, worn-out land, 


matter and Ico not propose to discuss it|#&t was so poor that scarcely any grass 


farther, as I should only darken council by 
“words without knowledge.” I lost faith 
in the value of bran years ago, but if it is 
worth $12 00 a tou in 


| would grow upon it. I 
| corn, using one barrel of Uradley’s Phos- 
| phate, 190 Iba. a spoonful to the hill, and 
the manure, after it|/0 Other manure. 


planted it with 


I raived on this old 


has been eaten, ther the q 1e:tion assumes | piece of land 25 bushels of shelled corn. 1 


anew phase. I have never fed corn meal 


planted the same piece again last year 


for butter save with the best results, but| Without manure, using 196 Ibs. of Brad- 
his table places ‘he value of the manure | ley’s Phosphat« in the same manner as be- 


from atonof corn meal at less than one- 
third that from aton of wheat bran. So 
vou see there is a cha: cs fer an argumenr: 
against the econemy of meai over bran. 
Won't you please ask science a few ques- 
tions, Docror, ard give as the 
through the FaARMeR and in the mean- 
time let us hear from your correspondents 
upon the same matters. LD. H THine. 
West Mt. Vernon. 
——-— ee 
Forine Maine Farmer. 
About Apples. 


A tex months ago some of our pomolog- 


answer | 





fore, and raised thesame amcunt of corn. 
Che corn was not as large ears as I raised 
on some of my manured land, but as sound 
aud bright as any corn I bad. I have nev- 
er used any kind but Bradley’s; that is 
good enough for me. 

Ido not raise a large amount of corn, 
generally from 125 to 150 bushels per year 
Yours, &e - J.8 Lapp? 

Corinth, Maine. 





Frothy Cream—Query. 

I have a five vear old cow in good or- 
der, and the cream from her milk after set- 
ting after milking time, say from evening 
ill morning, we fi.d at skimming time, to 


ical friends enlightened many readers of 
the‘ FARMER” by givieg their views on 
certain kinds of apples. Wishing to see 
this subject. oneofsuch importance to farm- 
ers more fully, discussed before the season | 
for grafting and setting trees reaches us. I 
feel io invite if the editor will sanction it, 
rot only the old contributors, but any who | 


|be frothy. If any of your readers can ac- 
| count for it, and will name in your paper a 
| remedy, they much oblige one of your sub- 
| serthers. R. F. G. 


Kittery, Maine. 


Plaster Item. 


their appearance, mek *s it somewhat difti- 
enlt for a nevice to decide as to wh'ei va- 
rieties best merit enitivation. Aftew ~-nort 


aigiveus more light on the tist sorts 


In answer to inquiry in Farmer, I would 
say that in spring, 1877, [ planted a fleld of 


tor genera! culture here in Maine, to cast | pctat es and applied plaster at the rate of 


in their experience. Our last crop of ap | six! ushels per acre. The ground was pas- 
ples demonstrated that we can grow choice | ture lard broke up the fall before. In the 
apples eneugh for home consumption and | »,iddle ef the ficld | left two rows on which 
haveafew iftto ship to Europe, where![ put no plaster. The result in the fall 


Maine apples are growing in favor. 


I | was two rows on one side yielded 412 


must be admitted that there are many fail- | bushels, two rows without plaster 4 bush- 


ures among irnit largely on ac- 


count of trving varieties not adapted to the 


growers— 


els, two rows the other side 41 2 bushels 
The conclusion’*Leame to was. that the in- 


lncality. Quite too manv sorts are often | crease in yield of potatoes did not pay for 


found in one oychard. 
other tradesmen are struggling to make 
their stock attractive and are eonstantly 
adding novelties to their catalogue. It is 
well for somebody who can saiford it, to 
test all these highly recommended varie- 





Nurserymen, like | the outlay of plaster and time taken to put 


itoh. The ground was dry. sloping hill- 
side, and season adry one, yield of pota- 
afair ove. Last year I put the same 
ground into potatoes, and also broke up 
another piece acj>iniag, and planted, but 


ies; but nine-tentas ofthe orchardists at | the whole field was a failure, as [ did not 


he present time are looking 
rather than fancy. What varieties pay 
best for general culture is the oft repeated 


q ery? After testing over 30 kinds of ap. | 
pies | do not feel competent to anawer the | 


question, but can say that were I to sturt 
mother orchard I would discard many 
W. ate 

Tizvinated nar beme. Among 


for protits| get 75 bushels to the acre. 


I applied no 


|plaster and saw no difference in the two 


pieces p'anted. 
F rt Fairfie'd 


The Gulf Stream Again. 
How about the Guif Stream. Don’t you 


BEGINNER. 


rn sorts aod try more which have | think ir has recently made a big swing cast 
several ward? [| Prot. Fernald, who has lately m turn- 


kinds started ucar 30 years ago from cions |¢d frow a vaecstion trip to England end the 


(ol sorts then new to us) procured from a 
1oted N. Y., nursery, ali bu! 


continent, tells us he encountered a snow 


the Nurthern | storm, between Venice and Fiorence on the 


Spy, have been discarded, and this was on|9% bof January, whiie on the 221 of Janua- 
probation for 15 vears, on secount of tardi-| ry the streets of Paris were so completely 


ness in bearing. Dut since learning that the | 


secret in raising good Spys, is to 
‘op open and spreadiag 
tress the soil liberally. 
absorb enough from the 
seVera!l Baldwins. 
tree and fruit. 

The Nodheal is now growing in favor 
with me since it sells quicker, and at 
higher prices than any otker winter spple 
that I pot in the market. - The tree is bardy 
but a mudcrate grower, ueeds high eultiva- 
tion or the fruitis liable to be small and 
imperfect. My firat specimens of the Na- 
ked Liub Greening, were grown last sea 
son—the last one | wili try and send 
you. From observations in Waldo and 
Hareock county, I find this popular, hardy 
and product've. Hoping to get the views 
of many whose experience fits them to 
show the merits and demerits of such sorts 
as are now being called up, 1 will watch 
for coming reports. 8S. N. T. 

Ea:t Vassalboro. 

b+? ae 


In Memoriam, 


keep the 
if possible and 
I find one Spy will 
barn yard to kill 
I am satisfied with both 





Atthe regular meeting of Cashnoc Grange 
a* their hali Wedaesday, Feb. 26ch. the fol- 
iuwing Preamble ard Resolutions were 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, Oar Heavenly Father in His 
niysterious Providesce has suddenly re- 
moved by death auother member of our 
Order in the person of Sister Betsy B. Ben- 
nett, we would offer a tribute of respect to 
her whose memory we still cherish, and of 
whom we shall ever have the most endear- 
ing recol!ections, therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of our sister, 
we have lost a good citizen, a kind neighbor 
and a worthy member of our Order. 

Resolved, That we tender our hesrtfelt 
syapathies to the busband in his bereave- 
ment of a kind and devot-d companion; al- 
so to the daughters the loss they eustain in 
a fond and loving mother. 

Resolred, That a copy be published in the 
MAINE FARMER, also a copy sent to the 
family of the deceased. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ann H. SNELL, Committee 
HARRIFT A. ' EE, on 
Wa.38. DuTTon Resolutions. 


Riverside March, 12, 1879. 


——-> + 
For the Maine Farmer. 


The Northern Spy. 


The Northern Spy does not keep well 
says a correspondent in a late Farmer. | 
have them in good condition now, and have 
kept them in fine condition in years past 
until they disappeared by use towards the 
last ef April, with me they keep much bet- 
ter than the Baldwins. A good authority 
of thirty years standing says they are “‘re- 
markable for their freshness after long 





juicy and of better 
however, isa matter of 


ng-” SKongins into winter, spring 
summer.” are larger, more 
avor than the Bald- 


win. 





biecked by snuw, as to seriously intertere 
with getting about!—Ep ] i ©. 





Wheat Raisers in Presque Isle. 

Twenty ef the farmers of Presque Isle, 
rai-ed in 1878, 2862 bushels of wheat aver- 
aging 145 bushels each; 110 farmere raised 
7821 bushels. averaging 71 buehels each; 
Freeman Hayden, raised 1628 bushels of 
allk'ndsof graif. Grain is raised upon 
land which the previous year was planted 
to potatoes.and next year more wheat will 
be raised than last. D. 8. 


Name Claimed. 

I claim the name of Harry Knox for my 
dark brown stallion foaled Jan. 25. 1875; 
got by Sultan, Jr., by Black @ultan, by 
Gen. Knox; dam by Young Brandy, grand 
dam Morgan. C. H. Bailey. 

Turner. 


Wheat Item. 

I noticed in the FarRMER ot November 
16:h, thata man in Norridgewock, name 
not given, had raised wheat thirty-four 
yesrsin succession, and the amount each 
year, and I am sorry to say that I cannot 
give the exact amount of each year si: ce I 
began farming. I have raised wheat forty- 
seven years, my largest was 151 bushels, 
my smallest 22 bushels. and quire a number 
of years raised trom 100 to 125 a year. I 
should think it safeto say that for the 
whole term of years it would average sixty 
bushels per year, I would say to all farm- 
ers, especially young ones, keep a book to 
make a record of your ere ps. 

Weld, Maine. Masozk PHILLIPS. 


Washington Apple. 

Will some one of your subscribers give 
us through the Farmer, the history o* the 
so called Washington apple. and also 
enumerate some ot the qualities, if it has 
any which entitles it to public favor. 

Augusta, Maine. G. H. 





Apple Pomace. 

Is apple pomace good for anything, if so, 
what is the best use it can be put to. 
My son, F. C. Wyman, bas a cider mill and 
vinegar factory where he has worked up 
nine thousand bushels of apples the last 
fall, and the pomice has been accumulating 
four years; itis mixcd with rye straw which 
was used in pressing. Would it be geod to 
mulch trees with, as it now is. or should it 
be decomposed? Would it be better to mix 
lime and salt with it and fork it over a few 
times? Would it be good ie top Cay land 

M 


with? YMAN,. 
Litchfield Maine. 


-_—— 


Answers. 
In answers te inquiries of L. H. W., in 


the FarmER of March 224, as to what will | E 


kill ticks on sheep, I have to say that to- 
bacco smoke will kill them. Feed freely 
on sulphur andit will drive them from 
sbeep in time. 

Corn should not be fed to forward ewes; 
it is too heating. Oats should not be 
clear; mix half and half oats and wheat 


. Q. A. F. 
Fairheld Centre, Me. 


“Woman's Department. 


For the Woman's Department. 
Evening Musing. 


I wonder how you are all passing these 
long evenings, to me the pleasantest part 
of the season. Do not let it be all work 
and worry, with no sunny moments. Take 
time evenings, after the hurry of the day is 
over, for a little recreation. Why, the 
stormiest, dreariest night out of doors can 
be made bright and cheery within. Gather 
the children around the open fire—if you 
are fortunate enough to have one—tell them 
stories, pop corn. and make merry. Have 
you forgotten the wonderful “Jack and the 
bean stalk” story? See how Phillie’s eyes 
shine as you go on till you reach the mar- 
vellous house on the top. And then bis 
‘tell it again” shows his interest in the time 
old story is unabating. How amused I 
was a few weeks ago, while visiting my 
cousin, and being teased by his little boy to 
tell stories, [said **when the lamp is lighted,”’ 
By five o’clock he said, “light lamp mam- 
ma, tell stories. auntie, "bout Jack and 
Blue Beard.” He was only too anxious to 
have the evening commence, and though 
ere nine, his lids closed over his blue eyes, 
yet how much pleasure a little enter- 
tainment on my part gave the child, and 
what happy thoughts filled bis mind as he 
passed to dream-land. Sadie, one year old- 
er, begged for “‘Sanyrilla and her glass 
slippers,” but tired nature soon overcame 
her and she yielded to balmy sleep. For 
the older ones have some games introduced. 
Are they unusually sober and quiet,propose 
‘“etage coach” and see the rush and fun 
when the general ‘‘smash up” comes. Too 
noisy you say. Well have “magic music.” 
Do not know the game? If you only have 
some kind of a musical instrument, even a 
jews harp, you are all right. Send one out 
of the room and then decide what you will 
have him do on his return. Suppose he is 
to take his cap from the table and place it 
on his father’s head. As he enters you 
commence playing, if he approaches his 
cap, play louder till he takes it up,then con- 
tinue, which will show that he has some- 
thing more todo. Soften the tone andas 
he goes about the room with it in his hand 
vou can increase if he comes near his father, 
till at last it is placed on bis head, when the 
music ceases. Some ludicrous feats can be 
pertormed which will call forth the merri- 
ment of the company. Feel that itis worth 
your while to amuse your own fireside, and 
then as the children grow up they will not 
seek plersanter places for they will find 
more pleasure in their own homes than 
away. Apples and pop corn are always as- 
sociated with farm life. Would you im- 
prove the corn a little? If so take one cup 
of sugar and one halt cup of eider, melt wo- 
gether and when boiled to a candy stir in 
the corn, and see if you have not something 
equal to any confectioner’s? Well nine 
o'clock has traly come and I will wish you 
all good night. Nina Hunt. 

+. 
For the Woman's Department. 
Knit Edging. 


I am much obliged to both Nina and 
Helen for their patterns for knit edging 
avd will send one of mine in return. 

Cast on ten stitches, knit across once, put 
thread over once and sam two together, 
put the thread over twice and seam two to- 
gether, knit one, put the thread over twice 
and seam two together, knit once, pu the 
thread over three times, seam one, knit one. 
put the thread over twice and seam one, 
and knit one. Knit five stitches, knit the 
tirst loop and seam the second, knit two 
stitches and the loop, put the thread over 
twice, seam the stitch and loop togethe:x 
and knit the last sticth. Slip off the first 
stitch, put the thread over twice and seam 
the twe next together, knit one, put the 
thread over twice, seam two togetber, knit 
tou~, put the thread over twice, seam two 
together and knit the last one. Koit ten 
stiches, put the thread over twice, seam 
two together and knit one. Slip off the first 
one, put the thread over twice, seam two 
t gether, knit two, put the thread over 
twice, seem two together, knit three, put 
the thread over twice, seam two together, 
knitone. Knit ten stitches, put the thread 
Over twiee, seam two together and koit the 
last stitch. Slip off the first stich, put the 
thread over twice, seam two together, knit 
three, put the thread over twice, ream two 
together, knit two, put the thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit one. Koit 
ten sticthes, put the thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit one. Siip off the 
tirst stitch, put the thread over twice, seam 
two together, knit one, p.t the thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit one. put the 
thread over twice, seam two together, knit 
one. Knit ten stitches, put the thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit one. Slip 
off the first one, put the thread over twice, 
seam two together, kuit five, put the thread 
over twice, seam two together, knit the last 
three stitches. Bind off three stitches, then 
knit six, pat the thread over twice, seam 
two togeteer and knit the last stitch. This 
finishes one ecallop. Will some one please 
send me a pattern for insertion. 

CHERRYFIELD. 
ED 6 oe 
For the Woman's Department, 
A Letter from Maryland, 

We have taken the MAINE FARMER a 
geod many years, when we lived in Augus- 
ta, from thence to New Jersey, and now we 
welcome itin Maryland, and have always 
found it interesting as well as instructive, 
and since the women have been allowed a 
epace in its columns, of course it bas far 
greater attractions. Where do we go w 
find out the secret of housebold arte, but to 
the woman who is domestic in her ideas? 
Here we can ask questions for information, 
teach others what little we know, and make 
«urselves sociable; we can learn how to 
sow seeds, to cultivate plants, the various 
ways of making bread, cakes, ples, drets 
fowl, prepare meals for the week; how to 
dress and what to wear in its season, how 
to set a quilt, and to sew patches on gar- 
ments &c., all without ercroaching on the 
“men’s” columns. I was much pleased 
witb an article from Clarissa Potter in re- 
gard to using upall her email pieces to 
mend bired boys’ clothing. I bave often 
thought of the same thirg but could never 
arrange itto put in print, so I patiently 
awalt an anewer through this department. 
Now [am a great lover of plants, and 
would like to bear from those in’erested in 
trem. Whilelam writing I eee the blos- 
eroms of the fuschia, oxalie, velvet gerani- 
um. and two lilies on one sialk, also several 
others in my window. 

Now I will tell youa little of what we 
are doing away down in Maryland by way 
of amusements In the firet place we have 
no snow, and farmers are now ploughing 
for planting coro next month ; the trees are 
putting forth their buds, and the frogs are 
turing their harps for a concert, calling for 
warmer weather. We have our churches 
— lasses, — aaa } 
singing ¢ vg cir w r 
edited by its members, debating socletles, 
circulating libraries, and a course of lec- 
tures by our citizens. With our visiting 
and donation parties we make a merry 
neighborhood. We enjoy our own fruits of 
different kinds prepared for winter use until 
fresh fruits come in the summer. I have 
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